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CHESTER MAY, Treasure 


Give some time to your fellow man. Even if it is a little thing, 
y 


do some thing fol those u ho have need of he lp 


For remember, you dont live in a world all your own 
y 


Your brothers are here, too. —Albert Schweitzei 











A ‘Tradition in The Making 


Henry T. Killingsworth, President, 


TELEPHONE PIONEERS OF AMERICA 


THIS VERY MOMENT you are doing 
something which over a quarter of a 
million people in the United States 
ind Canada cannot do. Your eyes, 
nerves, muscles, and brain are all 
carrying the image of and interpreting 
these black marks on white paper into 
ords You can see 

Betty Ann cannot. The pretty blue 
eves she turns to the world give her 
no picture of that world. There are 
no sunsets for Betty Ann, nor the 
reen exuberance of Spring. The faces 
of het parents who lovingly share 
this burden of blindness, are “seen” 
with her fingers. Betty Ann is quite a 
voung lady now, soon to graduate 
from high school When I do,” she 
says, “my diploma should be inscribed 
with the name of the Telephone Pio- 
neers of America as we I] as mV OWN, 
for vou deserve it as much as I.” Many 
of her textbooks came from a Pioneer 
rroup Which translated the printed 
word into the coded language of 
Braille 

Blindness is not the only form of 
isolation 

Chere is Mr. Johnson. IIness, loneli- 
ness and poverty have etched deep 
lines in his face. Before going to 
the farm, he was very active in 
church affairs. But the distance of a 
few miles between his new home and 


church might as well be a_hun- 


dred. Until recently, that is. Now, 
every Sunday, a few ladies from the 
local telephone company stop by for 
those who want to attend church 
services. So, Mr. Johnson has begun 
to count time by Sundays. 

Then there is Helen. 

Helen is five, but her coordination 
is poor, her speec h faltering. This vear 
some men came to Helen's S¢ hool and 
brought a new “toy.” It was an old 
PBX, reconditioned with shiny plugs, 
new cords and a bright coat of paint. 
Through a slow and painstaking proc- 
ess, Helen was taught to play “opera- 
tor.” She has learned to grasp the cords 
more firmly, make connections without 
too much groping, and if she speaks 
slowly and carefully, you can under 
stand her to say, “Hello, this is Helen. 
What number do you want?” 

These stories and many like them 
are being played out in all parts of the 
country. Each distinct and individual, 
thev nevertheless share a common 
theme — the active interest and work 


of Telephone Pioneers 
Universal Service 


The Telephone Pioneers of America, 
a familiar name in our industry, is an 
association of long-service te lephone 
people, and extends throughout the 
United States and Canada. Working 


in an atmosphere of service to others 
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Association sta 


it is not just 


ticipating organization. It 
rows because its 
support ind take 
Secondly 
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members 
part in its a 
Pioneers by definiti 
ed to the prin ipl s of Fellow 
ship, Loyalty and Service. Now these 
principles are being extended outward 
to the communities in which Pio 
neers live 


Before we join the Pioneers o 


brief tour of their current service 





it may be well to pause a moment and 
look back upon the road which has 
brought them to their new threshold. 


When We Were Young 


It is difficult to realize today” — 
these words were spoken in 1913 be- 
fore a Pioneer convention when we 
have standards that have been uni- 
versally adopted, and the problems of 

ctical telephony have been so 

ely solved, that at the beginning 


n 1S76 when th telephone was 


handed to us to put into the service of 


the public, there were no telephone 
men and there was no one who had 
nvthing more than a vague notion as 
» how the business could be started 
r indeed the extent to which the pub- 
uld use the telephone. The men 
were drawn into the new field 
from every line of commerce and 

ns 
ind method, then, came 
Ine ind ith exchanging 
intense, informal evening 
ion to that day 
is the teacher and every- 
the pupil. One result of this 
together was the establish 
ent of enduring personal friendships 
friends] ips that were wrought upon 
} 


on expe»rience wma 


nence by the fire of 


rinnings came an Ilm- 
lelephone Pioneers 
telephone peopl 
ntinue their friendships 

job and to find expression 


their deep interest in t le phon his 


In recognition of these desires 

n sociation was formed which in- 
ite l to membe rship all te le phone em 
havin 2] vears or more ot 


in the industry. That was in 


1911, almost half a century ago 


The Growing Years 


The association trew much like a 
house. It was erected as a simple struc- 
ture, suitable for a small family. As the 
family grew, new rooms were added 
and a new roof. But however it was ex- 
panded and_ streamlined, the basic 
timbers remain 

Today, the Tel phone Pioneers of 
America is the largest society of its 
kind in the world. There are over 
141,000 active members (those still em- 
ind 57,000 life 


members those who have retired \ 


ployed :in the industry 


remarkable record of nearly 50 vears 


growth but pale in comparison to what 


the future holds. In the next 20 vears 
membership will soar to 400,000 
doubling its prese nt size 

The affairs of the association as a 
whole are governed by a president, 
senior vice president, 12 vice presi- 
dents who represent the geographic 
sections into which chapters are 
grouped i secretary and a treasure! 

Legislative body of the association 
is the General Assembly which in 
cludes these officers, past association 
presidents, and chapter delegates 
The assembly convenes once a vear to 
review the past, discuss the present, 
and plan for the future 

Spanning the continent are 63 chap- 


ters ind some 410 subordin ite Coun ils 
and clubs. Through their local activi- 


ties, Pioneer philosophy comes to life. 


Fellowship — Loyalty 


Pioneering has many facets, one of 
these is fellowship. Picnics, parties 
sports, tournaments and outings — all 
gather Pioneers, their families and a 
host of other telephone people to- 
gether under the marquee of enter 


tainment., 





General Assembly gives Pioneer leaders an opportunity to discuss the past and 


future. Here, Mr 
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The art and science of telephom 
intricately woven into the fabric of the 
world today. It is indispensable to ou 
pattern of living, from the small fan 
group to international affair 
pride in its tremendous impo 
rubs off on everyone who bel 
the tele phone organization 

Lovalty has its origin in 
of pride 
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perience, and with personal 
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everyday way of life 
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do this is by recognizing the efforts of 
people who have uph« ld and enriched 
the tel phone creed. Another is by 
creating museums of old telephone 
equipment photographs records, and 
other memorabilia. They also com- 


memorate important dates and places 


in te lephone and Pioneer history. The 


chapters are now writing their own 
histories in preparation for the ap- 
proaching fiftieth anniversary celebra- 


tion of the association 


{ Tradition Is Born 


In reducing the story of Pioneering 
to capsule form, many important fea 
tures have to be neglected. But at least 
one more idea must be interjected if 
thi capsule is to contain all the basic 
ingredients. That idea is the funda- 
mental one of a growing tradition 

Each generation of Pioneers adds its 
ontribution to the inheritance re- 
ceived from those that went before. It 

build upon tradition 
traditions, which is Pio- 
necrin catest asset This has 
broug] i@ association to its present 
stature a mature, well-ordered or- 
inizati with good communication 
between units. and with an acute 
that future leadership de- 

ent plannin 
he foundation upon which 
Pioneers today may build. The current 
pansion of Pioneering to include 
mmunity service is one m contri- 
bution ind an important one. To see 
t in the making, let us go to the grass 


; 


its of Pioneerin the chapters 


“How Do We Start?” 


From Missouri, comes one answer to 
this question. The life member club in 
St. Louis, acting as a pilot group, 
formed a committee to help retired 


te le phone pr opl vet into intere sting 


and worthwhile volunteer projects. 


Letters were mailed to a dozen or so 


health, welfare and youth groups in the 


city asking whether they needed vol- 
unteer help, and what training and 
time would be involved 

Responses formed the basis of an 
illustrated booklet, As One Who 
Serves, which was printed in coopera- 
tion with Southwestern Bell. Copies of 
the booklet were sent to each St. Louis 
life member. Armed with detailed in 
formation, the committee was able to 
help interested members find a suit 
able avocation. Committee, survey, in 
terview, publicity this was one way 
of organizing for service. 

Sometimes a program is started from 
sources close at hand members al 
ready engaged in community work 
even from the affliction or disability of 
a particular member. Such personal 
motives entered one decision to under- 
take aid to the blind and to assist a 
multiple sclerosis club 

In general, the present work of th 


iped into six main 


Pioneers can be gron 
categories cCIVKK he ilth educ ition 
youth, welfare, and church. Some 
times, the line between categories ma\ 
be dim. It matters 
we call our work. It matters a great 


deal that we do it 


] ] 
| 
I i 


ttle by what nam 


\ life member club in 

Louisiana supplies volun- 

teer clerical help in the Sav- 

ings Bond Division of the 

United States Treasury De partment 

Pioneer teams, from great metropoli 

tan centers to country hamlets, annu 

ally join in community fund drives 

helping to organize for collections, giv- 

ing talks before civic groups, manning 

telephone centers, even supplying 
auditors to tally up the final count. 

The Al cance r Gr tham Be 1] Asso- 





ciation for the Deaf receives help once 
a month from life members in Wash 
ington, D. C. Retired Pioneers fill in as 
clerical helpers; typing, filing and mail 
ing literature 

South Carolina Pioneers will donate 
their eves at death to the eve bank 

Pioneers in Connecticut, along with 


ounger employees, are knitting a spe- 


ial type ot bandage which is needed 


n the leper colony of Tanganyika, Brit- 
ish East Africa. Thev hav been on this 


project for two years now 


For the past nine years 

a group of Pioneers in Mas 

Sit hus tts h iS bee hn rec ord 

ing “talking books” for blind 

high school and college students. In 

1958 alone, they made 6360 discs, re p 

resenting 161 books. They also recorded 

an insurance manual for a West Coast 

man which helped him become an in 
urance adjuste1 

Recently, a larg 


records té xtbooks f ) 


Forerunner 
For 12 yea 


Pioneers in Pennsylvania are 
to take an active part in safet 
acute shortage of Braille labels and 
appe aled to the Pioneer Braille cre up 
in New York for assistance. Result: ten 
Braillists completed 9,000 labels within 
a few months 

Unlike many other tvpes of com 


nity work, becoming a Braillist mean 


membe of We 
! 
oT banda cs fe 





learning a new skill. It means becom- 


ing a student again, attending classes 


and doing homework. Braille transcrip- 


tions are primarily made for students 
ind range from the first reader to ad- 
vanced physics 

For voung children, Pioneers illus- 
trate Braille text with three dimen- 
sional objects, such as dolls, mittens 
ind clothes pms 

Working for the blind is intriguing. 
\ number of « hapte rs have enlisted the 
participation of active and retired em- 
plovees of Western Electric, Long 
Lines, Bell Laboratories, and several 


ed COMpanies 


Phere is an annual Youth 

Jamboree in Asheville, 

North Carolina, where the 

young people of the state 

ympete in a musical festival of song 

nd dance. Pioneers in Asheville con- 

tributed a trophy which was awarded 
to an outstanding trio of songsters. 

Wielding 


nd paint brushes, a group of Omaha 


hammers, screw drivers 


life members kee ps a Girl Scout camp 
In top-not h condition 

Some Florida members work with 
the Police Benevolent Association in 
planning programs for the — play- 

rounds 

Pioneers in many cities play Santa 
Claus all vear long by collecting and 
repairing tovs, showing movies, and 
sewing garments for orphaned and hos 
pitalize d children 

Pioneers in Omaha make their 
lounge available to the “Voice Club” 
so that people who have had thei 
irvnees Fre moved may have a conven- 
ient meeting room fot speech classes. 

For a number of vears, the women of 
Wisconsin have helped serve Thanks- 
giving dinner to handicapped people. 


A Pioneer group in Illinois trans- 


In if tah. books are colli cte d fo augme nt 
mall library of a local publi school 


i 


ports crippled children to parties at 
their school. Chauffeurs turn chaperon 
as they stav to serve refreshments and 
distribute gifts 

One Sunday al month Pionee) ladi« S 
in British Columbia don the blue uni- 
forms of the Canadian Red Cross and 
work at the canteen which serves am 


bulatory patie nts ota military hospital 


Puppets are made by Pioneers for pa- 
tients in children’s hospital, San Francisco 





Among the many _ re- 
quests for talking books 
have been those for reli- 
gious subjects. For example 

six-disc recording of a prayer book 
is the latest achievement of Massachu- 
setts Pioneers 

\ small group of Pioneers in Illinois 
have banded together In a Cal pool. 
Each Sunday, they call for passengers 
a’ a home for the aged and drive them 
to church services in the nearby town. 
These folks range in age from 70 to 90 
years 

These stories but sample the varied 
services which Pioneers are currently 
offering their communities. Sometimes 
the service involves only a few people; 
sometimes many. Sometimes the bene- 
fits of their work are felt in the im 
mediate 


neighborhood sometimes 


halfway around the globe. 


Signposts of Service 


The symbols which accompany the 
stories above have been incorporated 
is part of the Pioneer program. They 
were highlighted at the 1959 General 
Assembly meeting in Cleveland. The 
meeting had a double theme ‘Com 
munity Service” and “Self Develop 


ment” 


which combine in a happy 


partnership. 
Self-development, as generally dis- 
cussed In Pioneer circle s relates to 
such dive rse subije cts as public speak- 
ing, literature, law for the layman, in- 
vestments, and estate planning. It is in 
these and similar areas that Pioneers 
have « stablishe d<¢ | isses fol the ir mem 
bers and othe interested emplovees 
But such a program carries a deepet 
impli ation than mere courses of stud) 
It is an exercise in self-reliance, in an 
iv¢ whe ro St If re liance has STOwWnNn a 
bit flabby against the ravages of ten 


on and insecurity. As a very mini- 


10 


Many members volunteer their services 
for a wide variety of duties in hospitals 


mum, these courses will provide chan 
nels for creative energy, through which 
telephone people can find greater as 
surance, self-confidence and new skills 
These, in turn, will help the partici- 
pants find personal enrichment and 
more satisfying expressions of thei 
personalities 

One way in which the sense of inne1 
security is demonstrated is by the ac 
ceptance of responsibility as citizens 
That acceptance Carries with it the 
mandate to act, usefully and construc- 
tively, for those less fortunat 

Such action can do no less than re 
vive the quality of self-reliance 
others. “You are bringing a deeper 
sense of security to mv life than I 
thought anvthing could.” This is from 
i letter Pioneers received for a com 
munity service rendered 

So the partnership of Community 
Service and Self-Development grows 
in mutual benefit. In serving ourselves 
we become better able to unite in 


helping to serve others 





Each new tradition has been a chal- 
lenge to the Pioneer spirit and has 
broadened the scope of Fellowship 
Lovalty and Service 

With an ever-expanding program, 
Pioneers can better serve a rapidly in- 
creasing membe rship Belonging to the 


Telephone Pioneers of America will be- 


come more meaningful and more re- 


warding to each of us as individuals. 


And our image of vitality and dignity 


will be enhanced in the communities 
we serve. 

It is no wonder, then, that Pioneers 
can look to the future with hope and 
with pride. 





Miss Chace hears talking record 


Pictured on these pages 
is another activitv in which 


the Pioneers have a part 


-helping to make Braill 


copies or talking records of 

the A. T. & T. 1959 Annual Report 
available to blind shareholders 

It was prepared in these 

forms as the result of a sug 
gestion from Miss Louise Chace 

a shareholder who has been 

blind for several years 

It is probably the first 

annual report of any company 


to be offered in these forms. 
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[he Princess is more than a telephone; 


it is also a symbol of the coordinated 
team effort being used to he lp sell our 


products in today’s competitive markets 


Marketing Programs Pay Off! 


Alberts and Dan E. Hutchins. Marketing Department 
} 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


EXCITING and significant trend is Now we are also concerned with the 


vav in our industry. Not only special communications needs of such 


ve giving more attention to th sroups as farmers, big business, small 


Ve lopme nt of new produc ts and new busine SS railroads airline S and many 


rvices than ever before but we are other special categories of customers 


] 


eveloping dramatic techniques for These new products put us in quite 


ntroducing them to the public 

This is a re sponse of course, to the 
new, competitive aspect of our busi 
ness. Our markets today extend far be 

nd the .traditional residence and 
business basic SCTVICE Many ot oul 
new products are optional services dé 
signed to raise our customers’ “com 


munications standard of living. 


I xamples of the wem 


irketing p ‘rami kit are 


. different competitive category than 
we have been in the past. We must 
compete on the open market for a 
share of the customer’s dollar. With 
some items we are in direct competi 
tion with the produc ts and services of 
other industries 

lo meet this competition we must 
be imaginative, skillful and aggressive 
in introducing our products 

In response to this challenge, we 
ire “wrapping” our new products in 


marketing programs. What is a mat 


17 





keting progran First, it takes the 
phy sical form of a thick folder which 
is the culmination of a big coordination 
job — but more important it is the con 
crete result of the best thinking of all 
interested groups in operations, re 

search, engineering, public relations 
manufacturing, marketing, and higher 
management focused on a single prod 
uct or service. It contains the tools to 
sell, install, maintain, promote and ad 
minister the activities surrounding the 
new product We hope that central 
ized preparation of such programs will 
reduce preparation costs while main 


taining quality especially in promo 


tional pieces which are offered for sale 
to the Operating Companies We feel 
that a comprehensive marketing pro 
gram is the best vehicle to generate 
enthusiasm and knowledge and permit 


product introduction with a minimum 


of local staff work and maximum im- 


pact on customers 


“The Package” 


The marketing program is presented 
through a personal visit to each Operat 
ing Company. A set of slides covers 
product background, trial results, and 
the marketing plan. The marketing 
folder includes: a visual sales aid 
radio-TV advertising ideas, custome 
instruction brochure, general promo 
tion ideas, samples of miscellaneous 
promotional items, sales training mate 
rial, profitability studies, cost and rate 
information, all departmental and tech 
nical letters on the product, samplk 
talks press releases, employee infor 
mation article and leader's guide. The 
leader's guide with a set of slides en 
ables each company to duplicate the 


entire presentation later for others in 


“Princess” is holding The Princess. A.T &T. coordinating team visited Associated Compa 


nies to present marke fing program Each company chose a prince ss” to model phone 
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the company. Naturally, because of the 
difference in products and their mar- 
ket, the exact contents of each market- 
ing program varies 

There has been a number of such 
programs during the past two years. 
Since the Call Director and 6-A pro- 
grams in the fall of 1958 there have 
been similar programs for public tele- 
phones, ‘Bellboy personal signaling 
service and the Automatic Call Distrib- 
utor. And now The Princess phone! 
The Princess is not only the latest but 


the best exampl of the new, hard- 


hitting tec hnique s that have been de 


veloped for guiding our new products 
into the market. To us, in Marketing 
rhe Princess is more than a telephone 
more than one of our newest and most 
popular products. It is a promotion, a 
campaign, an example of a revolution 


ary new selling concept for the Bell 


System. It is a spark to sales enthusi- 
asm; a sign and product of the times. 
Perhaps the best way to appreciate 
the significance of the marketing pro- 
gram concept is to take a close look at 
The Princess as it was de veloped, in- 
troduced and taken to the System. 


First, The Idea 


The Princess phone was not born 
overnight. Since 1956 The Princess has 
passed through a vigorous, conc lusive 
and triumphant series of product and 
market trials. Its story includes many 
research, development and marketing 
dollars and it all started with an idea 
Or a Group of ideas providing cus- 
tomers with a wider choice of tele- 
phon S; Increasing extension sales iIn- 
creasing profits; cultivating a progres 
sive image in our customers’ minds 


From these ideas has come the most 


Display setting above helped coordinating team put across The Princess story with Op- 
( rating Company audie neces Sound é Ae cts, tape rec ordin 7S, slide §, moves adde d pun h 
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Coordinating team consisted of Don Marshall, Dick Chichester, Owen Sullivan, Dan Hut- 


] 


hins and alte rnates Cet 

roughly market tested and the most 
thoroughly researched product in tele 
phone history. All along the way, ad 
vice of customers was not only solicited 
but heeded. Eight Operating Com 


] 


panies participated in one or more 


phase s of res« ul h dk iling with: pilot 


ign, features, proper rate plan 


color and name preference, promo 


tional techniques and an actual all 
out sales trial 

While the earlv market trials issured 
us that The Princess would sell ind 
that pe opl were willin r to pav a pre 
mium for it thev could not be of 
sufficient scope to tell us what the real 
market potential would be on a Svs 
tem-wide basis. For this reason, it was 
decided to introduce The Princess in 
four reconnaissance areas instead of 

ying Svstem-wide in one bite 

By using the area approach it was 
o determine early in the 


possible 


t 


Fann the m ienituce of sales and the 
effect of these sales on our existing line 
of products. By doing so, Western 
Electric can adjust and gear produ 
tion to the 
dition, the marketing 


\ ious 


ippropriate level. In ad 
program could 


be appraised idvertising 


media could be evaluated to provide 


uidance on how much should be 


spent and in what directions — to pro- 


mote The Princess effectively. Pri 


Callahan and Gene Lape. The team traveled 50,000 miles 


narily, however, the area approach 
rave assurance that other Bell Com- 
panies can be added to the initial sales 
network knowing full well that there 
will be ade quate telephone s to satisfy 
sales. This coordination is very impor- 
tant. High inventories tie up capital 
unnecessarily and shortages deprive 
us of venue, irritate Customers and 


t ike the 


ind « mplove e efforts 


wind” out of promoti nal 


The Introduction 


Now, let’s look at The Princes 
troduction. The reconnaissance 
in which it made its debut were 
states of Colorado and Georgia 
treater part of the Illinois State Aré 
ind the Central Area of Pennsylvania 
Sales started on Septembet 14, 1959 
The rate treatment « mplovye d by each 
company was similar. An extensive re 
search plan involving interviews and 
information compiled from each ordet 
was used to give specific product mark- 
eting data. We were very interested in 
@ how manv were being sold and by 
whom? 
® on what kind of orders were Prin 
cesses being installed? 
@ what color distribution was be ing 
installed? 


@ what kind of customers bun 





ness market sales force and, as an 
added starter, through non-customer 
contact employees, such as Accounting 


clerks and Traffic operators 


1 Promotional Program 


A carefully conceived promotional 
program was utilized. This promotion 
featured tested appeals, tested news 
paper advertising, tested TV and radio 
commercials and exciting, sales-pro 
ducing publicity and _ point-ot-pur- 
chase display material. From earliet 


how many were replacements customer-appeal tests the selling mes 


I} . a? 
what were they replacing sage came together in one catchy 


what portion of inward movement slogan It's Little. It’s Lovely. It 


were Princesses? Lights.” All in all, included in the ini 


| ' > 
ado customers install The tial promotional package were ove! +) 


whe rt 
Princess different items ranging from personal 
Our three main sales channels wer and TV appearances of Miss America 
used: selling through the business of of 1958 to bill inserts 
fice, selling through Plant installers and Excitement came fast during the 


repairmen, selling through the busi four-area introduction of the Princess 


Audiences such as the one above greeted the team of speakers during their tour. They 
told the story of The Princess tele phone to over 3500 ke y pe ople m all the Com panic § 
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nthusiasm was infectious and it 
bri ht results and answers 
The knowledge gained during the 
introduction was assembled organized 
and used to co plete . marketing pro 
ram with specih recommendations 
Ip ich important step ol 
Sales have 


tion but even 
vels selling of 
panies will not 
er in the year 

ind through \pril 
l \\ is taken to 


pany. Present 


It) 
I 


owed Cacl 


\. T. & T. Prin- 
presenting Market 


Plant and Public 


“Do it yourself” kits containing slides and leaders’ guides were made available s 
carry the marketing program to all of their employee s 


the Ope rating Companies ce uld 


Relations made the presentation. The 
meetings lasted half a day and included 
time for a long question-and-answet 
period Interest was tremendous as re p 
resentatives from all segments and all 
levels of each company got The Prin- 
first-hand \ local irl 


dressed as a “Princess took part in the 


cess story 


presentation and added greatly to the 
impact of the program. All areas of the 
marketing plan were discussed and 
each of the promotional pieces 5] own 


‘ 


( ompany coordinators are busy n 


\ 


putting the marketing plan into effect 


The Princess has turned out to be a 
real money-maker. In fact, it represents 


opportunity without parallel 


Ith the history ot the Be 1] system 


Wi hope to follow up The Prin CSS 


I 


} 


success with programs later this yea 
on the Bell Chime, Home Int rphone 
Farm Interphone, Data-Phone, Pri 
wiring, and the Universal P.B.X 


» that 





The world urgently needs a communications network 
that is truly global in scope. The problems thus 
pose d, and the i? possible solutions, challe nee the 


scientist and stagger the imagination of the layman 


Progress and Problems in 


World Communication* 


Estll I. Green. Executive Vice President 


BELL TELEPHONE LABORATORIES 


TODAY, WHEN WoRLD affairs seem at tional Telecommunications Unio1 
vens und \¢ wonde1 what ( iT nd ts ol wns the Interna- 
coming to, world com tional Consultative Committees 

likewis it a critical CiAUls have done 


1 
achieving international = ce 


a great de al tow ard 


accelerating; in fact operation 


world : ition is entering a ind coordination with respect to tele- 


new dy ric indeed « plosive phase 
Chis chan: e howeve will not of itself 


bring integrated and effective world 


communication facilities and services 
But in large measure these activities 
have been directed toward augment- 
communication. Planning is necessary ing the effectiveness of regional com 
munication in different parts of the 


And there is little use planning after 
things have happened world Emphasis needs now to he 
For a number of vears the Interna- centered on 


tion, 1.e., Communication across oceans 


true world communica- 


and between continents. It is pro 


posed therefore, that we address our- 


selves to the matter of what changes 





mmuni 
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» dn i i. 4. i i. i i. i i. i 
1935 1937 1939 1941 1943 1945 1947 1949 1951 1953 1955 1957 1959 


YEAR 


Fic 


transoceanl telephony 
to mushroom. But thi 
storv. as we shall see 
em overseas t le phi nh 
Surprising when wi 
of transoceanic Commun 
s than a hundred ve irs al 
nication across. thi 
letter or personal messenget 
] 


in ships The first trans 


tele raph cable was laid in 

promptly failed. The next 

in 1866, provided the first sem 
ot high speed communication 

telegraphic material only. Not 
1927, when the first commerci 

telephone circuit) was 

| between England and the U.S 
thi public talk to one another 


PER CENT RELATIVE TO 1935 





across the Atlantic Even then the 
transmission performance of the radio 
circuits was subject to nature’s vicis 
situdes and left much to be desired 

It was nearly three decades later 


when, after vears of development and 3.2 





experimentation the first repeatered 3.0 


submarine tel phone cable svstem was 2.8 


placed in service across the Atlantic 
in 1956. Then for the first time there v 
be he ay tilable re isonably adequate @ 24 


2.6 


numbers of — transatlantic telephone 2.2 


circuits with transmission properties 2.0 
equalin ! exceeding those of th 1.8 
best land line circuits. The effect upon 
1.6 


usage Was immediate and spectacular 


In fact. traffic to England practically 1.4 


MILLIONS OF MESSA 


ubled in one vear At the sam 1.2 
ime, finding it so much ¢ ausicr to talk 


opl talked longer 
Thus it became quite clear that 


1.0 
0.8 











: 0.6 
transoceanic telephony had up to that 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 
Cin been limited not by basic de- YEAR 


mand, but bv available technology 


and facilities o the rush was on 


Other ocean cables with submerged Fic. 2. 


rep ters t owed in rapid succession 


now in the planning 
st transoceanic com requircme nts stemming from the need 
its mani- for recording, encryption and visual 
information. Increased demands _ for 
data service are clearly to be expected. 
been fo Live television tor entertainment, news 
purposes et s a distinct pe ssibility 
iS been mac 
Transoceanic Cables 
tISTHISSION bale! 
Nore recenth l tempting at this point to 


limited use of highes 1] j immediately into the mael- 


iS been 
ita transmission. And reathy stro ol problems involved im true 
vn television has been em Wo communication. However, 
or recording and subsequent let us instead approach these prob- 
isting ms by \ iV ory rious types of trans- 
In the future w ryan ypect gre it] miussion media svstems ind tech- 
tvpes ol niques that be m the matte The 
i 

Govern nost logical starting point seems t 

substantial, are be submarine cable svstems 


introduce special Fransoceanic cable systems of the 





switching to interleave the voice 
spurts of different conversations, the 
carrying capacity of the cable for tele- 
phone conversations is doubled. For 
a complete terminal this requires some 
16,000 transistors, but it pays off hand 
somely. In general, this method is not 
applicable to services other than te- 
lephony. 

Close on the heels of these terminal 
modifications will follow more effi- 
cient cable systems. Already, shallow 
water cables of British design carry 


60 4 ke two-way channels in a singel 


TASI bays being installed at the Whité 
Plains, N. Y., transatlantic cable terminal 


cable between Newfoundland and 
Nova Scotia. A cable of this type, suit 


tvpe introduced in 1956, with sub 
merged electron tube repeaters, pro- 
vide a bandwidth of about 144 k 
This, with one cable for each dire 
tion, affords 36 high-grade carrier cit 
cuits having a gross bandwidth of 
t ke pel channel. But the cost of these 
circuits 18 so high ind the trafhic cle 
mands so reat that two thin rS are 
being done at the terminals to obtain 
greater efficiency of use. The first of 
these consists in the provision of new 
channelizing equipment employing 3 
rather than 4 ke spacing per channel 
This increases the number of talkin 
circuits from 36 to 48. Through an in 
genious frequency plan devised by 
British Post Office engineers, the 
speech impairment due to the closet 
spacing is considerably reduced 

The other forthcoming scheme at 
the cable terminals embodies an intri 
cate and precise process for the vivi- 
section of speech. This system is 
known as TASI, an acronym for “Time 


Assignment Speech Inte rpolation i 


“BELL SYSTEM OVERSEAS 
prese nt in eac h half ot a two-way con- TELEPHONE SERVICE 


versation By the use of high-speed 


takes idvantage of the silent intervals 
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able for deep-water laying, with 50 
3 ke channels is to be placed between 
Newfoundland and Scotland in 1961. 
Another single-cable design, suitable 
for 100 two-way 4 ke channels, or 125 
two-way 3 ke channels is planned for 
service in 1963, to be followed by a 
similar cable across the Pacific in 
1964-5. And we may in due course ex- 
pect to have cable systems, using 
either transistor or vacuum tube 
repeaters, which will afford a sub- 
stantially wider transmission band, 
with resultant economy and also in- 
creased adaptability to services other 
than telephony. 


Radio — lonospheric Reflection 


Despite the rapid extension of 
transoceanic cables with their great 
transmission advantage, high — fre- 
quency radio links using reflection 
from the ionosphere, in the range from 
about 5 to 30 me, will continue to be 


a substantial part of the world com- 


munication network for vears to come, 


The service performance of the high- 
frequency radio-telephone facilities is 
being improved by increasing use of 
single sideband techniques, higher 
power output, and wide-spaced di- 


versity reception. Unfortunately, con- 





high fre quency radio 


spectrum so great that in the im 


mediate future it will be difficult, if 
not mpossibl to find all the assieon 


ments nee cle d 


Over-the-Horizon Radio 
One ot the 
ments of recent vears has been that 


of radio systems that make use of 


interesting develop 


scattering in the troposphere to trans 
mit wide frequency bands. Such sys 
tems, with relay stations up to 200 
miles or more apart, are capable ol 
use either for a number of telephon 
channels or for television. These sys 
tems afford not only wider bands but 

re reliable transmission than th 
high-fre quency ionospheric-reflection 
radio and they promise to have con- 
tinuing value, especially for island 


communication 


Satellite Communications 


As discussed by Dr. John R. Pier 


in his articlh Communication Satel 


lit ‘ in the Winter 1959-60 ISSUE 


/ 


R idio 


this magazine, space technology offers 
another contribution to the trans- 
oceanic scene, namely, radio commu- 
nication via satellites. As Dr. Pierce 
points out, the attractiveness of satel- 
lite communication systems lies in the 
possibility ot obtaining wide transmis 
sion bands suitable either for han 
dling television if desired or for larger 
volumes of narrower band traffic, in 
cluding military needs 

The experiments which are now un 
der way on communicating by means 
of reflecting satellites will shed som 
light on the feasibility of satellite 
communication systems; in any event 
their success will depend on the most 
advanced art that research has to offer 
There will be many complex techni 
cal problems still to be tackled and th 
place of satellite svstems in world 


communications remains to be 
Pulse Transmission 


Apart from the S< techniques tor et 
fectin communication across the 
ocean th art is overtlowing with 


; } 
obal communi 


re He ( ted fo rea h 





new techniques and devices which 
bid fair to revolutionize intraconti- 
nental communication and in turn re- 
act importantly on world communica- 
tion. To shun the encyclopedic, let us 
merely note a few examples. 

New transmission svstems which 
1iS¢ rapid electrical pulses instead of 
the smoothly varving signals now sent 
over transmission lines offer great 
promise In these speech and other 
signals will be carried by pulse meth 
ods, with channels interleaved in time 

id of frequency. Indeed pulses 

well become the heartbeats of the 

communications era 

general, the most promising of 
modulation methods is PCM 

ort for pulse code modulation 
Nl which SUCCESSIVE samples of the 
signal wave are transmitted by an 
extremely hi rh spec d pulse code. The 
pulse code method provide s, at the ex 
pense ol bandwidth, low vulnerability 


; 


» interference 
= 


The pulse signals can 
egenerated at each rep iter, so 
iat accumulative distortion can be 
kept small. Thus the time-honored 
blems of noise and crosstalk mav be 

for new ones centering in 


ition and ck lea correction 
Waveguide System 


One likely application of pulse code 
modulation will be in a w ivecuide 
transmission system being de veloped 
in the U.S. to provide greatly increased 
information-carrying capacity on majo1 
overland communication routes when 
needed in the future. The transmission 
medium will be a hollow, dielectric- 
lined copper pipe or a helix, about two 
inches in diameter, acting as a guide 


for radio waves traveling inside. The 


waveguide system will use a specially 


oriented electrical wave which is 


unique mn that it does not grow weaker 


with higher frequencies. 
The frequency band transmitted in- 
side the waveguide may be nearly 


four times as wide as the entire band 


zreatly in- 
— 


reast d capa ityon future overland routes. 


Wave guides may provide 


now used for radio communication. 
he same band can be used, for either 
direction, inside adjacent pipes. The 
waveguide will therefore vield a vast 
frequency spectrum not vulnerable to 
fading, atmospheric effects, interter- 
ence or other troubles that beset the 
radio, and not subject to public de- 
mands for frequencies and consequent 
rovernmental restrictions. Within this 
frequency band, a large number of 
broadband channels each carrying 
perhaps a hundred million bits of in- 
formation per second, will provide 
a handling capacity for perhaps as 
manv as 200,000 voice circuits or 200 


rV pictures. 
Electronic Switching 


Switching is just beginning to feel 
the full impact of the new electronic 
art. All of the automatic switching 
systems up to now have been built 
around the electromagnetic relay and 


other elec tromec hanic al dev ices. Suc h 
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devices are, in modern terms, quite 
slow; they require some thousandths 
of a second to operate. In contrast, 
electronic devices such as the tran- 
sistor will perform switching or com- 
plex logical operations in a few micro- 
seconds 

New switching svstems under de- 
velopment will profit from this high 
speed through centralizing of func- 
tions and time sharing of the com- 
puter and control apparatus. In con- 
trast to an electromechanical switch- 


ng office, where all instructions had 


to be wired into the equipment, the 


electronic office will afford a high de- 
gree of versatility through programs 
stored in the memory facilities of data 
systems. Such features as simplified 
codes for reaching frequently called 
telephones wherever located, auto 
matic subsequent completion of “lin 
busy” calls, automatic transfer of in- 
coming calls to any specified tel 
phone, automatic centralized answer 
ing service and the like should be 
come commonplace. These electronic 
switching svstems should in due 
course benefit world communication 
both through faster interconnection 
and through greater flexibilitv for 
handling complex translations and 
other difficult switching problems 


Vew Problems — The Length Factor 


We can see in the offing a veritabl 
legion of such new technique sand de 
vices. But it is now time to consider 
how the waxing demands for world 
communication and the burgeoning 
constituent technique s will affect over 
all planning and performance require 
ments. Any atte mpt herein to specify 
precise requirements would indeed be 
foolhardy Suffice it then. to set forth 
certain general observations. leaving 


the exact spec ifications as an exercise 


0) 


for those who are skilled in the art. 

Perhaps the simplest place to start 
is with the critical factor of maximum 
length. In North America it has thus 
far been generally accepted that the 
maximum length for any type of in- 
tracontinental circuit might be as 
sumed not to exceed about 4,000 
miles. In Europe, something like 1,500 
miles has been a corresponding guide 
for international circuits. For world 
communication, a new look is needed 
Despite the present importance of 
economic factors, it would seem pru- 
dent to plan for a future maximum 
length of at least 10,000 miles, per- 
haps more 

The inevitable increase in length 
will influence all other requirements 
Increased distance means increased 
transmission time. At least it is fortu- 
nate that high speed carrier transmis- 
sion Ove! cable OI radio can provide 
the circuits which will form the back 
bone of the world-wide network. In 
creased distance also means, in all 
probability, more switches and mor 
carrier-to-voice translations. For these 
and other reasons, increased length 
will intensify, sometimes in major d 
gree, the transmission problems such 
as distortion, noise delav, echo and 
crosstalk that we have coped with for 
many years 

Furthermore, in this exacting tomor- 
row present maintenance methods will 
become inadequate. Reliability will 
be increasingly important and must 
be freed from the tvranny of increas 
ing numbers of components and d 
vices. Automatic measuring devices 
will be required for constant monitor- 
ing of transmission performance and 
automatic means for correcting the in 
evitable changes so as to assur ade- 
quate end-to-end transmission. Auto- 


matic means for sectionalizing trouble 





ind qui kly restoring service will also 


be needed 
End Links 


It is natural, in discussing world- 
wide communication, to center atten- 
tion on long international circuits. It 
would be a mistake, however, to over- 
look the part played, by the terminal 
links and especially the customer's 
telephone set and the communications 
loop connecting him with the central 
office. The telephone set itself is an 
important factor in some types of dis 
tortion and is the main cause of echo 
and transmission loss problems. The 
customer's loop is often the principal 
source of noise. Transistors may afford 
a new freedom in telephone set de- 
sign that will ultimately help solve 
many problems. In any case, the neg- 
lected end link offers challenging op 
portunities for improvement in world 


tele phone communication 


World-Wide Automatic Switching 


the world enormous 
trides a el made in the ito 
matic swi ing of national and inte 
national long distance calls, under the 


control of dialing, by either operators 


stomers. These developments 
esage the advent of auto 

matic switching of intercontinental 
calls. However, many difficult prob 
lems remain to be solved in the con 
tinental networks and even more 
, 


knottv ones for the 


some ot the 


lobal Cust 


‘lobal switching prob- 
lems are primarily technical: others 


involve both technical and nontech 
] 


nical considerations. An important 
technical problem is the lack of a 
standard dial. Difficulties are fairly 
obvious. In the U. S., for exam 
ple the letter ©” corresponds to the 


numeral six; in the U. K. to the nu 


meral zero. Hence operators or equip- 
ment must do a translation on office 
codes using the letter “O.” Differences 
in alphabets, as for instance in the 
Danish dial, suggest that it will be 
necessary to go to all-numeral codes 
before customers can dial interconti- 
nental calls [See “New Numbers 
For Tomorrow's Telephones” B.T.M., 
Winter 1959-60—Ed.]. Even then the 
Swedish dial will present a problem 
because its numerals run from zero to 
nine instead of the more usual one to 
zero. Too, there are other difficulties, 
both tec hnic al and economic involved 
in customer dialing of intercontinental 
calls. 

Global automatic switching will in 
due course encounter a situation of 
serious proportions arising from the 
lack of a world-wide numbering plan 
Existing continental numbering plans 
are running out of capacity. Apart 
from capacity, a world plan will have 
to provide for calling several types of 
operators, preferably on a universal 
basis, for test and maintenance calling 
and for other special needs. There will 
he questions of whether a fixed o1 
variable number of digits should be 
used, and what the maximum digit 
capacity should be. Compatibility be 
tween pushbutton sets and dials will 


also need to be considered 


Signaling Problems 


World-wide automatic switching in 
volves still other problems having to 
do with signaling arrangements, i.e 
the means whereby supervisory and 
control information is made available 
at both ends of a connection, as well 
is at intermediate switching points. At 
present the electrical language used to 
transmit such signaling information 
differs between countries, and even 


within countries. In the past, progress 


3] 





has been made in Europe and North 
America on the standardization of 
signaling arrangements which are, un- 
fortunately, dissimilar for the two con 
tinents. Now, with dialing over the 
transatlantic cables imminent, coordi 
nation between the continents has be 


come essential 


Data Communication 


In view of multiplying demands for 
various forms of data communication, 
and the growing need for compatibil 
ity between transmission links and 
terminal gear, coordination in this 
field on a world-wide basis will as- 
sume increasing importance. Much of 
the data will be at low speed corre 
sponding to the rate of human genera- 
tion and utilization. Higher speeds 
vill be needed howe Vel for more 
efficient use of Communication chan- 
nels, as well as for direct machine-to- 
machine conversation Although non- 
switched point-to-point data links will 
ontinue to be used, it seems highly 
probable that the world’s telephone 
network will be employed more ind 
more for handling data [See “Data- 
Phone offers Improved Communica- 
tions for Data Processing” B.T.M 
Autumn 1959—Ed.]. For this purpose 
the transmission performance of the 
circuits will need to be improved 

International consideration should 
soon be given to the standardization 
of an adequate ind economical set of 
bandwidths for data transmission, to- 
gether with switching arrangements 
for selecting interoffice trunks of the 
required bandwidth for each connec- 
tion. Standardization of data rates will 


also be desirable. and agreement on 


performance objectives for transmis 


sion links espec ially fer those factors 
such als impulse Nose and delay dis 


tortion, which affect data signals more 


seriously than speech. 

Important advantages would also 
result from the standardization of 
codes. Lack of such standardization 
has already given rise to difficulty in 
the interconnection of the European 
Telex network and the Bell System 
rWX network. Because these two svs 
tems use different codes (although of 
the same type and also different trans 
mission speeds translation and storage 
must he provided at the interconnec 
tion points 

Related to the matter of codes is the 
subject of accuracy in data transmis 
sion Although almost all tele iph 
communication is now carried on 
without special means for error col 
rection, there is evidence that, in the 
future, error correction either by de 
tection and partial retransmission or 
by means of self-correcting codes will 
be needed for many applications of 
data transmission 

Standardized signaling and supel 
visory arrangements will likewise be 
desirable for a world-wide data sys 
tem. The conce pt of a common switch- 
ing network suggests the need for a 
common language to enable stations 
to talk to switching centers and switch 


me centers to talk to one another 
Television 


Television across the ocean is bound 
to come, although the extent to whic h 
economic justification will be found is 
still somewhat problematical Prob 
lems of language differences and time 
differences will be worked out some 
how. World-wide standardization of 
television signals, while desirable 
seems quite impracticable; Conversion 
from one kind of signal to another will 
take care of the situation. For the 
present bandwidth across the ocean 


is a serious problem. However, im 





proved transoceanic media will be 
available in a few vears. Band com- 
pression tec hnique s of one kind or an 
other can, if necessary, be used at a 


Sil rific e ol qu ilits 


Vilitary Communications 


of the need for far-flung 


ary organizations and 

lobal communication fo1 

ilitary purpos is todav assuming 
spec il Importance, Sia h communica- 
n requires all sorts of int rlinkages 
Vi ill kinds oi ignals aural 
pictorial telegraphic high 

ital, and so forth, with strin- 

event re quirenn nts 


and security. 


d, reliability 


In sor ‘needs will be 


special military net- 
works Owevel 


the commercial facilities are 


interrelations with 
Mevi- 
table, and these will be rreatly facili- 
tated by 


coordination and 


, 
t | 
St indardi 


Conclusion 
ip] « ul 


CODD 


throuch thorns as well as roses, this 
has not been accidental. We must not, 
we dare not, ignore the difficulties. 
Rather should we be mindful of Sam- 
uc! Johnson’s dictum that “life affords 
no higher pleasure than that of sur 
mounting difficulties.” 

If emphasis has been placed upon 


the need for a high level of interna 


tional cooperation and standardiza- 
tion in solving the proble ms of world 
communication, this has been based 
on deep conviction. And based, too 
upon a strong sense indeed a vision 
of the vital role that the UIT and the 


CCI's can and must play in this coop- 


erative effort. 

If urgencv has been stressed, this 
merely reflects an uneasy feeling that 
we mav be dancing on top of a tech 


nical volcano. 


Finally, it may be appropriate t 
suggest the existence of a basic rela- 
tionship between world communica- 


tion and world peace. The relationship 


nav be merely this: that honest com 
munication be ects unde rstanding and 


that understanding is a necessar\ 
though not sufficient condition for haa 


Mon TOUS life . 





State and local taxes are becoming an 
increasingly serious factor. They are 


an important reason why— 


The ‘Tax Slice is Getting B 


“Federal, state and local taxes on operations 

were $1,690,289,000, equal to $7.66 per share of A. T. & T. stock, 
or considerably more than the earnings per share of $5.22,” 
President Frederic k R Kappe | 


BELL SYSTEM STATE AND LOCAL TAXES pointed out in the A. T. & T. 
BY TYPE 
1946-1959 1959 Annual Report. 


The charts on these pages 
show the growing impact 
of state and local taxes 
paid by the Bell Companies 


on the ove all tax bill 


Per Cent Increase 


Over 1946 These taxes are levied 


under more than 80 different 


titles by over 100.000 





different taxing units 





129% 


2 O8 


46 59 


on a System-w ide basis- 








' each unit levving taxes 
46 46 


Property Gross Receipts Income Ali Other is it sees fit 
c : 





BELL SYSTEM 
TOTAL OPERATING EXPENSES AND TAXES 
| YEAR 1959 


(in millions) 


CURRENT 
MAINTENANCE 
$1,286 


DEPRECIATION $930 


ALL OTHER 
$495 


TRAFFIC $883 


ACCOUNTING / coMMERCIAL 


$264 $621 





State and local section of the tax slice is getting larger each 
year and is approaching the size of the federal section which, 
though heavy, has remained fairly constant in recent years. 
In addition to the tax slice above, telephone users paid some 
$600,000,000 in Federal excise taxes and $34,000,000 in state 
and local sales taxes on telephone service. 





Preview of “The Package’ 


ites what the new 
will be like when 
been manufactured 
too distant future 
of the rie s compal ible: it con 
ubstantia rhe sun number of 
and kinds of equipment 
But there is this difference. The office pic- 
! here, in common with other dial cen 
| offices now in service, is a custom job. In 
vast each office has had to be specially 
izineered — its Components uniquely ai 
d to handle the specifi service needs 
community it serves. Engineering 
turing and installing these custom 
s time consuming costly. 
nseque ntly, a means of standardizing 
| offices has been long sought. But, 
| recently when a special task force con 
of W. Schiavoni and R. T. Burnett of 
r.. L. D. Ermish, D. F. Thomas and 
Heffernan of Western Electric and R 
hanev, J. W Gorgas and J I. Green of 
Bell Laboratories attacked the problem 
time, no satisfactory answer had been 
und. The first of the new “packages” they 
are already in manufacture with 
vy scheduled for August. It is « xpecte d 
it substantial savings will result because 
f shortened engineerin: manufacturing 
nd installation intervals. For examplk 
Operating Company orders for the packages 
n be marked on a single requisition form 
hereas telephone company engineers must 
bmit lengthy specifications for similat 
n jobs. All in all, the interval from 
to actual operation has been cut 


re of about a vear to seven 





In the “No. 5 Crossbar Packaged Central ( fice” a combined A. T. & T.. 
Western Electric and Bell Laboratories task force has found 


} . ] 
f answer to a system-u ide probl m 
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Thirty times as many Bell System people are injured 


off duty as during working hours. Ten times as many are 


killed. The sinele large st factor is the motor vehicle 


What Can We Do About 
Off-Duty Accidents? 


blotter read 








The circumstance in this report 


nave been disguised Somme what but 


ut have heard of accidents just lik 
this. They happen all the time 

The reason this typical case has 
been re ported here is that this victim 
happened to be a telephone man. H 
was one of the 6000 Bell System peopl 
injured (62 of whom were killed) in 
off-duty motor vehicle accidents last 
ear. The accident happened atte 
hours—but the pain, the distress to the 


family, the time lost from work were 
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the same as if the accident had hap 
pened on the job in mid-morning 

In our business we hear and think 
and do so much about on-the-job 
safety that sometimes we feel we ar 
at the point of “safety fatigue.” Never 
theless, our on-the-job safety record of 
6 per million employee hours is out 
standing. Assuredly, the continual 
campaigning throughout the Bell Svs 
tem to make people safety con 
scious has been the major factor in 


making this proud record possibk 














The Off-Duty Record 

But — the off-duty safety record of 
Bell System people is something else 
again. Out-of-hours fatalities are ten 
times as high. The off-duty injury 
total is 30 times as high! Here, ob- 
viously, is an area in which even 
more thinking and learning and listen 
ing and doing are essential. 

As discussed in “Safety Around the 
Clock” in the Summer 1959 issue of 
this magazine, our off-duty accident 
rate has already come in for a great 
deal of attention in the Bell Com- 
panies. We are learning more about 
the frequency of such accidents, what 
caused them and how they can be 
prevented. We are sharing our knowl- 
edge with other industries 

For example off-duty accidents was 
the subject of a talk given by John J. 
Hanselman, assistant vice president, 
Operations, A. T. & T., during Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's Conference on Oc- 
cupational Safety in Washington in 
early March. The new light that Mr. 
Hanselman was able to shed on the 
off-duty accident situation proved to 
be a revelation to the representatives 
of other industries who heard him 
Our facts and figures, based on th 
accident rates of more than 600,000 
Bell System people, presents a broad 
national sampling that is significant to 
other industries not in a position to 


gathe r such figures themselves. 


“The Largest Factor” 

The excerpts from Mr. Hanselman’s 
talk which follow have to do with 
what he termed “the single largest 
factor in off-duty fatalities and injur- 
ies” the motor vehicle. They merit 


the attention and serious consideration 


Examples of B 
which deal witl 


ell Sustem 


‘tm 





of all Bell System management peo] of the total motor vehicle injuries in- 
everywhere volved women—usually as passengers 
ae explained to his audience Furthermore, the number of davs 


the Bell Svstem has been obtainin lost per injury is 50 per cent highes 
information on oO utv tatalities for where motor vehicles 


ure involved 
itbout 15. ve: 1 on off-duty in 


than for all other type S ot olf lity lost 


An analysis time injuries. In fact, 37 per cent 


the off-duty davs lost are due to n 
verv significa rormatio } vehicle accidents alon 
said, including the - overwhelming evi 
vehicle accounts f suv, from accel 
off-duty fatalities } in rcen that the vast majority 


or on-duty fa ) tw dents, both lost time 


have been avoided 
puts much of the 


vention directly on us 


Training Helps 


, 
percentace Another sienificar 
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] 
e female fatalities w passen 


| FCTS Hanselman brou it 


ver than drivers t comparison of off-duty 


\lot I vehicl ! ‘ 1S¢ mia ib motor vehic le ic" dents 
rroup of peopl While 
nparison ts not a tilabl 

in interesting bro 
inl be made ae 


clic nce th it in 
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driving is done by Plant people. 

Plant people are carefully trained 
and supervised in safe driving prac- 
tices and this training seems to Carry 
over to off-duty driving, as well, he 


stated. While Plant people comprisé 


J pel cent of the total they have 


only 25 per cent of the off-duty motor 


vehicle accidents. Driver training was 
undoubtedly a major factor in this 
difference he observed 
Mr. Hanselman made it pl un to 

] 


teners that experience has proved 


that off-duty accidents, as with on-the 


1 


ob accident prevention, can be re 
d through appropriate — effort 
OMpPanies he said have been 

sing off-duty accident protection 


the du Pont 





if we are to attack the problem of off 
duty fatalities and injuries one of the 
major areas to concentrate on is motor 
vehicles. This would include courses 
in driver training for all employees 
joint craft-management reviews of 
motor vehicle accidents both off-duty 
and on-the job motor vehicle safety’ 
and ‘safetv on the street’ programs 
designed for school and civic club 
participation and other similar activ- 
ities. Incidentally, a vitally important 
phase of driver training is instruction 
in ‘defensive driving drivers are 
trained to see and recognize accident 
traps as they are developing and so 
avoid being caught in them.’ 

Of course, we in the Bell Svstem 
ire already doing many of the things 
\ir. Hanselman suggested to the con- 
ferees. We are doing other things, too. 
Another panelist at the President's 
Conference on Occupational Safety 
was Marvin F. Oberg, also assistant 
vice president, Operations, A. T. & T 
vho talked on the subject of “safety 
communications” in the Bell System 


describing the various publications 
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LET'S MAKE SAFETY 


a Femily fair 


Safe driving programs are under way in several of the Bell Companies. The 


thove is taken from the 


Veu 


posters visual aids, meetings ind con 


ferences, training, etc., which imple- 
ment Bell System safety programs. Al 


talk 


marily with on-the-job safety, he also 
discussed media being used to pro 
off-duty 
are illustrated on these pag S 


We are 


though his was concerned pri 


mote satety. Examples of 


these 


unquestionably, making 


) rk Te li phone Company's program for Trafhe 


cn YEN 
wy 


illustration 


women 


important strides toward the lowering 
off-duty What 


and ? 


of ow accident rate 


more can should we he doing 


This is a question to which no one 
person can give the final, definitive 
answer. It is a question which should 


inspire each of us as individuals and 


as management people to take posi- 


tive action 


How Many is Too Many? 


It is a well-known fact that alcohol is 
responsible for a large percentage (pos- 
sibly as high as 50 per cent) of the na- 
tional total of motor vehicle accidents each 
year. Not all of these accidents are caused 
by drivers who are visibly drunk, by any 
means. The person who stops off for a 
couple of drinks on the way home from 
work or who has two or three sociable 
drinks at a friend’s house on Saturday 
night may be a hazard on the highway — 
without realizing it. There is increasing 
evidence that quite small amounts of 
alcohol can seriously impair driving abil- 
ity. According to the Medical Guide for 


Physicians in Determining Fitness to 
Drive a Motor Vehicle, a publication of 
the American Medical Association. which 
is being made available to Bell Company 
medical staffs, “Numerous studies, using 
individuals accustomed to drinking, all 
are in full agreement that two 12-ounce 
bottles of 3.2% beer or two ounces of 100- 
proof whisky consumed within one hour 
will put the average moderate drinker in 
the zone of impaired driving ability . . .” 
The booklet goes on to say: “One drink 
may be tolerated. Two drinks put one in 
the level of impairment for about two 
hours. Three drinks are too many.” 





Forecasting the huge amounts of equipment and 
supplies that the Bell Companies will need in the 
years ahead is the complex function of Western 
Electric's program planners. With the 

cooperation of all units of the Bell System they 


must continually answer the question— 


How Much?—And When? 


Robert M. Ferris. Program Planning Manager 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


How MANY MILLION telephones will Electric Program Planning organiza- 
the Bell Companies probably need this tion to help supply the best estimates 
vear, next year, five, even ten years possible to answer these questions—in 
from now? How many million lines of fulfillment of W. E.’s Standard Supply 
dial equipment or billions of conductor Contract obligation to deliver “mate- 
feet of cable? How much of dozens of rials to the Telephone Company — 
other principal kinds of equipment and such quantities ... and at such times as 
supplies should the Western Electric the Telephone Company may reason- 


Company make or buy to supply the ably designate.” The degree of accur- 


operating companies and, through acy with which this future demand can 


them, to fulfill the needs and wants of be predicted and planned for is di- 
Bell customers now and on into the rectly related to the quality of service 
future? operating company people can give 
It is the function of the Western their customers and to the economy 


£3 





ind effi iency ol the ir Ope rations and 


those of Western Electric too 


{ ‘Combined Operation’ 


| hasten to add that we in program 
plannin r do not and could not handle 
this complex assignment alone. For 
casting a production program compris 
ing the staggering amounts of mate 
rials needed to fulfill the Bell Svstem’s 
needs is prope rly and inevitably a jomnt 
operation — one in which all units of the 
Svstem have a part. It is hoped that 
this article will help to bring ibout 
better underst inding throughout tl 
System of some of the problems and 


of program planning so that 


I 
an improve the accurac' 
our forecasts for everyone's benefit 
First of all, let’s look at some funda 

mentals. In 1960 Western Electric’s 

production facilities will be turnin 
out nearly seven and a half million tel 
ibe ut three and l half mil 

lines, over 140 billion con 
le and thousands of 

oducts. Record produ 


ill be set for manv ite 


here Do We Begin? 


1960 pre ram ret 


is the level of the pro 


ind shipment programs set 


When were the plans for the 1960 pr 
im originated? How much in we 
expect this program to « hange between 
now and the end of the vear? Thess 
ind like questions fall into the realm 
of our activities. Actually, the plans for 
irs pre duction be van WV ith esti 
several years ago. Studies 

ill available information that would 
pu » increase the accuracy of ow 


| 


have continued ever since 


However, if we are to continue t 


SeTVE Bell customers ettectivels 
must know iS much iS possible 
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about what produc ts and services they 
will probably need not only this year 
but next year and as far into the future 
iS possible Moreover, our need to 
know is not confined to the items 
familiar today by anv means. Research 
efforts, marketing plans, changing con- 


sumer habits and needs may call for 


IND 
STUDIES 
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products not now in existence—entirely 
new services. On the basis of these 
future demands decisions must be 
made as to the number of people, the 
umount of raw materials, the space 
ind machines that will be needed to 
meet them. New produc ts or a growing 


demand for prese nt ones ma\ require 


Diagram shot 











program planning 
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Western to make a heavy investment 
in new plants. We must give our com- 
pany enough time to meet future de 
mands. Also the programs which we 
develop become the basis for estimates 
of results of W. E operations, revi- 
sions of standard shop costs and a 


variety of other estimates. How well 


IND. 
SUPPLIERS 


SERVICE 
TO 
CUSTOMERS 


w. E. CO 
FACTORIES 





HOUSEHOLDS 


With will 


Service) 


1930 


1970 


Growing number of households and increase in those with telephone 


service is important consideration in estimating 


we do our job has an important impact 
on the Company's forward planning 


and the efficiency of its operations 


The Customers Are the Winners 


The sort of planning we are talking 
about here is far from an exact science 

and every industry is faced with the 
same problem. Some people say that 
such programming can't be made per 


fect: that it’s a gamble toa great extent 
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r tele phone produc tion 


The ultimate goal would be to have 


products roll out the front door of our 
manufacturing plants just as orders 
arrive at the back door, and it’s true 
that we haven't reached this elusive 
Utopia Nevertheless, from experience 
that extends over many years we know 
that we have been able to take some of 
the risk out of this so-called gamble 
Actually, what we are attempting to do 


is to anticipate as accurately as possible 





the needs of our Bell customers so that 
we can give them what they want 
when they want it. 

Chis is a complex operation; it takes 
literally hundreds of detailed and co- 
ordinated steps to transform estimated 
future needs into a proposed inte 
rated program, and many other peo- 
ple and organizations of the Bell Sy S- 


tem are involved 
Construction Program Summary 


The over-all ope ration begins with 


the operating companies. With the 
h 


indsight of past experience and a 
knowledge of current conditions of the 
demand for service, plant margins and 
operations pe rformance they try their 


best to peer into the future each quar- 


Rate of the nation’s industrial activity (belou 


ter to make plans for the current and 
future years, often as many as five 
years ahead. When they reach con- 
clusions on growth forecasts and their 
objectives, the Companies then deter- 
mine their requirements for about 30 
key classes of materials. These are in- 
corporated in an over-all Construction 
Program Summary and forwarded to 
4. T. & T. At the same time Western’s 
Distributing Houses obtain a more de- 
tailed breakdown of material require- 
ments and send them to Program 
Planning 

Meanwhile, Program Planning has 
independently estimated new material 
requirements for about 70 program 
items by quarters for the current and 


ensuing year. Any divergent views of 


is another im 


portant barometer of the future demand for telephone service. 

















INDUSTRIAL ACTIVITY 


Actual 


industrial Activity 
Trend 


Forecast 
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the Companies, A r.& T. and Western 

reconciled to reflect the multiplk 
iudgement of all three organizations 
But there is still more to be done. To 
the Bell shipments are added the esti 
mated quantities for non-Bell require 
ments (mainly Graybar and Govern 
ment ) gathered from consultation with 
Western's Distributor Sales Organiza 


tion and Radio Division 


Production and Shipment Program 


Program Planning then proposes a 
production and shipm« nt program to 
the Comptroller of Manufacture, who 
in turn furnishes an approved program 
to the Works locations. There they are 
expanded to cover all manufactured 
products and broken down into raw 
material and manpower requirements 
Schedules are drawn up for the piece 
parts and assemblies that will go into 
the finished product and any antici 
pated roadblocks to meeting the pro 
rrams are cleared through the lines of 
organization 

Simultaneously, W. E.'s Supplies 
Service Organization authorizes Pur 
chasing to contract with suppliers for 
many important items Western will 
not manufacture. Production schedules 
and stock levels are also worked out 

The result of this coordination — th 
vast output of Western’s factories and 
thousands of smaller independent busi 
will flow to the Operating 
Companies, either directly or through 
Western’s 32 Distributing Houses, and 


nesses 


ultimately to the te lephone usel 


Program Planning ‘Tools’ 


From a look at this over-all process 
it is obvious that a tremendous amount 
of foresight and planning has already 
been done by the Telephone Com- 


vanies in the views they forward each 
| 


quarter to Program Planning. But they 
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ire by no means the sole determining 
actor in establishing our programs 
We compare and integrate them with 
uur own views independently arrived 
it with the he Ip of suc h tools as 
© The general economic outlook 
@ Over-all trends of demand 
© Actual ordering rates 
relephone Company planned 
objectives 
Future System-wide marketin 
and sales activities 
New product design informa 
tion from the Laboratories 
Plus many other factors, dé 
pending on product 
Telephone “growth,” for exampl 
contributes to our Bell sales program 
more than all other factors combined 
Estimates of population and household 
increases, changes in consumer habits 
issumptions as to general business con 
ditions, and knowledge of the Com 
panies’ merchandising plans are som« 
of the facets evaluated in forecasting 
growth. We also keep in close contact 
with the various plant merchandising 
organizations to learn actual orderin 
rates and anticipated changes in trend 
Relationships and formulas developed 
over the vears, continually up-dated to 
reflect changing conditions, are then 
idded to this mix, along with the all 
important ingredient of judgment. 
Yet it is not enough to know the 
effect of population and household 
increases and expected business con 
ditions on the basic growth items such 
as “main” telephone gain and long dis 
tance message increase. We must also 
know how many extensions will be 
added and the relationship of one, two 
ind four-party lines. We must evaluate 
growth not only in terms of telephon 
instruments, but in terms of the cable 
central office and carrier equipment 


that will be required to provide service 





Vodernization 


Although growth is the largest sing] 
factor affecting the size of Western's 
program, requirements for moderniza 
tion or plant betterment also play a 
large part. Included are such items as 
local and long distance mec hanization 
Although 1959 saw over 95% of the 


Bell System’s telephones on a dial basis 


Population increase 
] 


and, consequently, local mechaniza- 


tion becoming a gradually diminishing 


factor, an increasing long distance pro- 
gram to expand and complete both 
operator dialing and customer DDD 
was balan ing it off. The expected in- 
crease in the replac ement rate of older 
or Obsolete dial equipment also ear- 
marks continuing quantities of mate- 


rials for modernization purposes 


is another factor that must be considered in plan 


ning for production Phe present tre nd indicates a heat y future demand 


\ 





By ke eping « lose tabs on these and 
many other plans and projects through 
contacts with A. T. & T. and the Bell 
Laboratories, Program Planning is in 


a better position to judge their effect 


on the over-all program. Here, too, the 


program planner must rely on a variety 
of inde pe ndent sources of data such as 
eneral business conditions and ex 
pected earnings which can influence 
the Telephone Companies’ moderniza 
tion plans 


gets into 


The telephone user also 
the act as a source of valuable data. To 
meet growing competition, we must 
continually gauge his attitude toward 
the stvle, color, design and utility of 
our products. We call this yardstick 
preview planning” and accomplish 
it through the model shop concept. 

This is a method for quickly produc- 
¢ models for limited field trials be- 


re the final stages ot developme nt 


he guiding hand for this operation is 


i. model shop committe ot \ T & I 
Western and Bell Laboratories man- 


INDEX NOW 


AN INDEX to Volume XXXVIII 


agement people. Data made availabl 
on customer acceptance and technical 
performance influence many of the 
decisions and plans made by Program 
Planning for regular production of 
these new produc ts. The Princess, born 
from the model shop concept, by 196] 
will probably represent over 40 pet 
cent of total telephone set production. 

This, then, is the story of how Pro- 
gram Planning endeavors to answet 
the questions: how much? and 
when? As youcan see, our substitute for 
the omniscience that earned Nostra 
damus his reputation — is simply all of 
the economic facts and figures that can 
be accumulated, a knowledge of past 
telephone history, the interpretations 
of the experts, and our own judgment; 
review, condense and thrash it all out 
in conference, then hold your head 
Until an infallible crystal ball is de 
veloped at the Laboratories, this ex- 
haustive technique will remain the 
basis of our production and shipment 


programs 
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Who’s Who & What’s What 


In This Issue 


AS VICE PRESIDENT in charge of Long 
Lines and also president of the Tele- 
phone Pioneers of America, Henry T 
Killingsworth has a particularly busy 
and many-faceted life these days. It 
Was ot Course 


that he wrote 


in the latter capacity 
\ Tradition in the Mak 
ing” the interesting and informative 
article about the Pioneers which be- 
ins on page 2 of this issue. Mr 
Killingsworth joined the Bell Svstem 
is a Long Lines technical emplovec 
ifter graduation from Alabama Poly 
technic Institute in 1919. During 
World War I he served in the U.S 
Army as a Second Lieutenant. In 1925 
he transferred to Long Lines Head 
quarters New York as an engineer and 
three vears later went to Cleveland as 
division plant engineer. Following a 
series of assignments in different parts 
of the country he became Long Lines 
reneral manager in 1948 and in No- 
vember, 1949 was elected to his pres- 
ent position. Mr Killingsworth is asso- 
ciated with many business and social 


organizations 


ENTHUSIASM is not only an essential 


component of marketing and selling, 


Henry T. Killingsworth 


Ss 


but it is also contagious. Certainly, no 
one reading “Marketing Programs Pay 
Off!” which begins on page 16 of this 
issue could he Ip but share the feeling 
of excitement of its authors for our 
new produc ts such as The Princess and 
for the effective new programs being 
devised to merchandise them effec 

Alberts, one of the co 
iuthors, brings a background of sales 


tively. Rov E 


rates, personnel and business office ex 
perience to his present assignment as 
product marketing supervisor. His first 
Bell System jobs were with the Wis- 
consin Company. He was district com- 
mercial manager when he came to the 
\. T. & T. Commercial Division as an 
engineer in May 1957. He became 
market and product testing engineer 
the next vear and entered the Market- 
ing Department in 1958 and began his 


present assignment in July 1959. 


Co-auTHor with Roy E. Alberts of 
‘Marketing Programs Pay Off,” Dan E. 
Hutchins, who is now a marketing rep- 
resentative, was able to call upon his 
considerable experience as editor with 
Ohio Bell in helping to prepare this 
article. Mr. Hutchins started his Bell 


Dan E. Hutchins Roy E. Alberts 
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Estill I. Green Robert M. Ferris 


Svstem career with that company as 
traffic assistant in 1951, becoming as 
sistant district traffic superintendent in 
1953. He joined the Ohio Bell Public 
Relations Department in 1955 and sub 
sequently became editor of several 
publications including the Ohio Bell 
employee magazine and the custome 
magazine Ohio Bell Voice. He was in 
formation manager-employee infor 
mation in the Ohio Company when he 
left to join A. T. & T. in 1958. He 
worked on the first coordinated mai 
keting program that for The Call 
Director, and has been associated with 
lhe Princess marketing program since 


its beginning 


Estitt L. GREEN executive vice presi 
dent of Bell Telephone Laboratories 
has a long record of distinguished en- 

ineering experience and achievement 
including more than 70 patents for his 
inventions. He is also the author of 
many articles on scientific and person 
nel subjects He be gan his telephon 
career in 1921 with the American Tele 
phone and Telegraph Company's de 
velopment and research department 
and with that department transferred 
to Bell Laboratories in 1934. For many 


vears he specialized in planning the 


development of new transmission sys 
tems, and services and facilities foo 
special customers. During World Wat 
Il he was engaged in development 
work on radar testing apparatus and 
ther electronic equipment. Mr. Green 
was appointed Director of Transmis 
sion Apparatus Development in 1948 
and headed the de velopment of sys 
tems components, including electroni« 
components for transistorized systems 
In 1953 he was named Director of 
Military Communications Systems, in 
charge of planning and development 
in that area. He became Vice President 
in charge ot S\ stems Engines ring in 
June 1955 and since that time has been 
responsible for all Bell Laboratories 
work related to the systematic analvsis 
and planning of future communica 
tions developments and systems. Hi 


assumed his present post in 1959 


Rosert M. Ferris, Western Electri: 
program planning manager whose arti 


cle “How Much—And When?” appears 


on page 13 of this issue, has been en 


gaged in the fascinating and complex 
occupation of helping to gauge the 
Bell System’s future needs since Octo 
ber 1957. He began his Bell System 
career as a repairman with the New 
York Telephone Company in 1931. H 
was an engineer in the General Plant 
Supervisor's Office when he accepted 
the position of contract service specia- 
list in Western Electric’s Radio Divi 
sion. After a series of assignments hav 
ing to do with radio and radar for the 
Armed Forces, Mr. Ferris attended the 
Western Electric Management Train- 
ing Program. Later he transferred to 
the W. E. Indianapolis Works where 
in 1955 he became works comptroller. 
[wo vears later he returned to New 
York to undertake his present assign- 


ment 
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In The News 
¢ BTL and TIROS 1 MV Accidents 
¢ Home Interphone Commemorative Medallion 
© Voice Signal via Space Balloon Extension of DDD 
Viessage Recording Service Arctic Undersea Cable 


lance system is W 


} 
itions newest space vehicle was dl suited for space experiments such 


The Tiros Il meteor Jogical satellite he iccuracyv.” the gui 


cted into its 400-mile circular orbit witl Tiros, where very precise control is 
the Bell Telephone Laboratories Com quired to obtain the desired orbit 
1 Guidance Svstem. This radi 
ommand guidance is the same Home Interphone units are now being 
developed by Bell Telephone made by Western Electric. The step-sav- 


ind Western Electric Com- ng new development, which wraps intra- 


Air Force Ballistic Missile esidence voice communications and reg 
ise in the first squadrons ot ular telephone service Into one neat 
ontinental ballistic m pare kage, is to be market tested in Georgia 
used last vear to guid Colorado, south central Pennsylvania and 
Thor Ab re-entry S Illinois outside Chic igo, and 1S scheduled 

| in these tests were the for use throughout the Bell System late 

eries after flights ot this vear 
In addition to prov iding re gular tele- 
rie SseTV ice the Home Interphon 


is “pinpoint permits telephone conversation between 


¢ 


BTL engineers and second stage of Thor Able. 





more conscious of exposed tele 
Chere are several trials and 
under way with the operating companies 
id it looks as it advance conce 
with sufficient outlets to pr 
I ure as well as present serv! 
worthwhile because: It provides fo 
cha 
ind re-establishment of service it 


on sales it makes new sel 


stantial savings in future moves 


h easier to sell and less « xpensi\ 
install 
One important phase of the trials is a 
promising new method of  pre-wiring 
presented by the Michigan Company 
Included also is a new sheathless cab 


being made availabk by Western Ele 
] 


tri Chis cable contains six pairs an 


furnished on a disposable reel in lengths 


of 1.000 feet. The design of the reel and 
container makes it possible to uncoil and 


feed the cable easily 


tween a pe rson 


rhe Bell System fleet experienced 8,959 


motor vehicle accidents during 1959 


Te one rinvin’g 


ls-free 

This is the lowest figure since reporting 

er the started in 1956. But, the number of peo 

ple killed in these accidents stands at 17 

seven were employees the highest on 
] 


A radio signal carrving a 

fully tra iitted recently via record 
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What is the Bell System? 


Te Bell System is wires and cables 
and laboratones and manufacturing 
plants and local operating compames 
and millions of telephones in every 
part of the country 


The Bell System is people . . . hun 
dreds of thousands of employees and 
more than a million and a half men 
and women who have invested their 
savings in the business 


It is more than that 


System is an idea. 


The Bell 





It is an idea that starts with the 
policy of providing you with the best 


possible telephone service at the 
lowest possible price 


But desire is not enough. Bright 
dreams and high hopes need to be 
brought to earth and made to work 


You could have all the equipment 
and still not have the service you 
know today 


You could have all the separate 
parts of the Bell System and not have 
the benefits of all those parts fitted 
together in a nationwide whole. It's 
the time-proved combination of re 
search, manufacturing and opera 


tions in one organization—with close 
teamwork between all three—that 
results in good service, low cost, and 
constant improvements in the scope 
and usefulness of your telephone 


No matter whether it is one of the 
many tasks of everyday operation — 
or the special skills needed to invent 
the Transistor or develop underseas 
telephone cables—the Bell System 
has the will and the way to get it 
done 


And a spirit of courtesy and serv 
ice that has come to be a most im- 
portant part of the Bell System idea. 
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